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WIELAND; voice that was heard, the evidence was domestic. I had not courage to inquire 
deficient; but this want of correspondence | whether her master was at home. I was 

OR THE TRANSFORMATION. would hove been maven by me if I had tormented with fears that the projected 

| been the auditor, and Pleyel the crimi: nal. | ; Journey was already undertaken. These 
| But mimicry might still more plausibly | fears were removed, by her asking me 
have been employed to explain the scene. | whether she should call her young master, 
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An American Tale. 


BY CHARLES BROCKDEN BROWN, 





(Continued from page 116.) Alas! it is the fate of fies Wieland to || who had just gone into his own room. I 
= fall into the hands of a precipitate and in- || was somewhat revived by this intelligence, 
CHAPTER XIL. | exorable judge. and resolved immediately to seek him 
My way lay through the city. I had But what, O man of mischief! is the | there. 
scarcely entered it when I was seized with a | tendency of thy thoughts? Frustrated in|} In my confusion of mind, I neglected to 


general sensation of sickness. Every ob-) thy first design, thou wilt not forego the) knock at the door, but entered his apart- 


ject grew dim, and swam before my sight. immolation of thy victim. To exterminate | ment without previous notice. This ab- 


It was with difficulty I prevented myself, my reputation was all that remained to | ruptness was altogether involuntary. Ab- 


from sinking to the bottom of the carriage. | thee, and this my guardian has permitted. sorbed in reflections of such unspeakable 
Tordered myself to be carried to Mrs. Bay n- To dispossess Plevel of this prejudice may moment, f had no leisure to heed the nice- 


ton’s. in hope that an interval of repose be impossible; but if that be effected, it ties of punctilio. I discovered him stand- 
’ i j ’ | 


would invigorate and refresiiime. My dis- | cannot be supposed that thy wiles are ex- ing with his back towards the entrance. A 
tracted thourhts would allow me but little | hausted ; thy cunning will discover innu- small trunk, with its lid raised, was before 
rest. Growing somewhat better in the ai- ;! merable avenues to the accomplishment of him, in which it seemed as if he had been 


ternoon, I resumed my journey. thy malignant purpose. | busy in packing his clothes. The moment 


My contemplations were limited to a few | | Why should I enter the lists against thee? of my entrance, he was emploved in gazing 
objects. I regarded my success, in the || “Would to heaven I could disarm thy ven- at something which he held in his hand. 
purpose which I had in view, as conside- | geance by my deprecations! When I think I imagined that I fully comprehended 


: . . , 
rably doubtful. If depended, in some de- | of all the resources with which nature and this scene. The image which he held be- 
gree, on the suggestions of the moment, || ‘education have supplied thee; that thy fore him, and by which his attention was 
and on the materials which Pleyel himself, form is a combination of steely fibres, and | so deeply engaged, I doubted not to be my 


should furnish me. When I reflected on | organs of exquisite ductility and boundless own. These preparations for his journey, 


the nature of the accusation, J burned with | compass, actuated by an intelligence gifted the cause to which it was to be imputed, 
disdain. Would not truth, and the con-| with infinite endowments, and comprehend- | the hopelessness of success in the undertak- 
sciousness of innocence, render me trium- | ing all knowledge, 1 pesteive that my doom ing on which I had entered, rushed at once 
phant? Should I not cast from me, with || is fixed. What obstacle will be able todi-| upon my feelings, and dissolved me into a 
irresistible force, such atrocious imputa- | vert thy zeal or repel thy efforts? That | flood of tears. 
tions ? | being who has hitherto protected me has, Startled by this sound he dropped the lid 
What an entire and mournful change | borne testimony to the formidableness of | of the trunk and turued. The solemn sad- 
has been effected ina few hours! The gulf. thy ‘attempts, since nothing less than su-) ness that previously overspread his counte- 
that separates man from insects is not) | | pernatural interference could check thy ca-'; nance, gave sudden way to an attitude and 
wider than that which severs the pion} reer. | look of the most veliement astonishment. 
from the chaste among women. Yesterday), Musing on thece thoughts, I arrived, to-, Perceiving me unable to :phold myself, he 
and to-day Iam the same. There isa’ eer the close of the day, at Pleyel’s stepped towards me without speaking, and 
degree of depravity to which it is impossi- } house. A month before, I had traversed supported me by his arm. The kindness 
ble for me to sink ; yet, in the apprehen- } the same path; but how different were my | of this action called forth a new effusion 
sion of another, my ancient and intimate | sensations! Now I was seeking the pre-| from my eyes. Weeping was a solace to 
associate, the perpetual witness of my ac-! sence of one who regarded me as the most |, which, at that time, I had not grown fami- 
tions, and partaker of my thoughts, I had || degenerate of human kind, I was to plead, liar, and which, therefore, was peculiarly 
ceased to be the same. My integrity was | the cause of my inuocence, against wit-| delicious. Indignation was no longer tobe 
tarnished and withered in his eyes. Iwas! nesses the most explicit and uner ring, of | read in the features of my friend. Thev 
the colleague of a murderer, and the para- those which support the fabric of human | were pregnant with a mixture of wonder 
mour of a thief! | | knowledge. The nearer I approached the || and pity. Their expression was easily in- 
His opinion was not destitute of evi-| | Crisis, the more did my confidence decay.||terpreted. This visit, and these tears, 
dence: yet what proofs could reasonably || When the chaise stopped at the door, my || were tokens of my penitence. The wretch 
avail to establish an opinion like this?— || strength refused to support me, and I threw | whom he had stigmatized as incurably and 
If the sentiments corresponded not with the | myself into the arms of an posiins female |! obdurately wicked, now showed herself 
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susceptible of remorse, and had come to 
confess her guilt. 

This persuasion had no tendency to com- 
fort me. It only showed me, with new 
evidence, the difficulty of the task which I 
had assigned myself. We were mutually 
silent. I had less power and less inclina- 
tion than ever to speak. I extricated my- 
self from his hold, and threw myself on a 
sofa. He placed himself by my side, and 
appeared to wait with impatience and anx- 
iety for some beginning of the conversation. 
What could I say ?. If my mind had suggest- 
ed any thing suitable to the occasion, my 
utterance was suffocated by tears. 

Frequently he attempted to speak, but 
seemed deterred by some degree of uncer- 
tainty as to the true nature of the scene. 
At length, in faltering accents he spoke :— 

“ My friend! would to heaven I were 
still permitted to call you by that name. 


‘¢ What detestable infatuation was it 
that led me hither! Why do I patiently 
endure these horrible insults! My offences 
exist only in your own distempered ima- 
gination: you are leagued with the traitor 
who assailed my life: you have vowed the 
destruction of my peace and honour. I 
deserve infamy for listening to calumnies 
so base !” ' 

hese words were heard by Pleyel with- 
outVisible resentment. His countenance re 
lapsed into its former gloom ; but he did not 
even look at me. The ideas which had given 
place to my angry emotions returned, and 
once more melted me into tears. ‘“ O!” 
I exclaimed, in a voice broken by sobs, 
“ what a task is mine! Compelled to 
hearken to charges which I feel to be false, 
but which I knew to be believed by him 








‘The image that I once adored existed only 
in my fancy; but though I cannot hope to 
see it realized, you may not be totally insen- 
sible to the horrors of that gulf into which 
you are about to plunge. What heart is 
for ever exempt from the goadings of com- 
punction, andthe influx of laudable pro- 
pensities ? 

“ I thought you accomplished and wise 
beyond the rest of women. Not a senti- 
ment you uttered, net a louk you assumed, 
that were not, in my apprehension, fraught 
with the sublimities of rectitude, and the 
illuminations of genius. Deceit has some 
bounds. Your education could not be 
without influence. A vigorous understand- 
ing cannot be utterly devoid of virtue; but 
you could not counterfeit the powers of in- 
vention and reasoning. I was rash in my 
invectives. Iwill not, but with life, relin- 
quish all hopes of you. I will shut out 
every proof that would tell me that your 
heart is incurably diseased. 

“ You come to restore me once more to 
happiness ; to convince me that you have 
torn her mask from vice, and feel nothing 
but abhorrence for the part you have 
hitherto acted.” 

At these words my equanimity forsook 
me. Fora moment I forgot the evidence 
from which Pleyel’s opinions were derived, 
the benevolence of his remonstrances, and 
the grief which his accents bespoke; I was 
filled with and horror at charges 
so black ; i shrunk back and darted at him 
a look of disdain and anger. My passion 


supplied me with words, 


that utters them ; believed too not without 
evidence, which, though fallacious, is not 
unplausfble. 

“TI came hither not to confess, but to 
vindicate. I know the source of your 
opinion. Wieland has informed me on 
what your suspicions are built. These sus- 
picions are fostered by you as certainties ; 
the tenor of my life, of all my conversations 
and letters, affords me no security ; every 
sentiment that my tongue and my pen have 
uttered, bear testimony to the rectitude of 
ory mind; but this testimony is rejected. 
I am condemned as brutally profligate: I 
am classed with the stupidly and sordidly 
wicked. 

“* And where are the proofs that must 
justify so foul and so improbable an accu- 
sation? You have overheard a midnight 
conference. Voices have saluted your ear, 
in which you imagine yourself to have re- 
cognized mine, and that of a detected vil- 
lain. The sentiments expressed were not 
allowed to outweigh the casual or concert- 
ed resemblance of voice. Sentiments the 
reverse of all those whose influence my 
former life had attested, denoting a mind 
polluted by grovelling vices, and entering 
into compact with that of a thief and a 
murderer. The uature of these sentiments 
did not enable you to detect the cheat, did 
not suggest to you the possibility that my 
igre had been counterfeited*by another. 

“ You were precipitate and prone to 
condemn. Instead of rushing on the im- 
postors, and comparing tle evidence of 
sight with that of hearing, you stoed aloof, 
or you fled. My innovence would not 








‘now have stood im need of vindication, if 
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this conduct had been pursued. That you 
did not pursue it, your present thoughts 


incontestibly prove. Yet this conduct 
might surely have been expected from 
Pleyel. That he would not hastily impute 
the blackest of crimes, that he weuld not 
couple my name with infamy, and cover 
me with ruin for inadequate or slight rea- 
sons, might reasonably have been expect- 
ed.” The sobs which convulsed my bo- 
som would not suffer me to proceed. 

Pleyel was for a moment affected. He 
looked at me with some expression of 
doubt; but this quickly gave place to a 
mournful solemnity. He fixed his eyes on 
the floor as in reverie, and spoke: 

“ Two hours hence Iam gone. Shall 
I carry away with me the sorrow that is 
now my guest? or shall that sorrow be ac- 
cumulated tenfold. What is she that is 
now before me? Shall every hour supply 
me with new proofs of a wickedness be- 
yond example? Already I deem her the 
most abandoned and detestable of human 
creatures. Her coming, and her tears, 
imparted a gleam of hope, but that gleam 
has vanished.” 

He now fixed his eyes upon me, and 
every muscle in his face trembled. His 
tone was hollow and terrible— Thou 
knowest that I was a witness of your in- 
terview, yet thou comest hither to upbraid 
me for injustice! Thou canst look me in 
the face and say that I am deceived !—An 
inscrutable providence has fashioned thee 
for some end. Thou wilt live, no doubt, 
to fulfil the purposes of thy Maker, if he 
repent not of his workmanship, and send 
not his vengeance to exterminate thee, ere 
the measure of thy days be full. Surely 
nothing in the shape of man can vie with 
thee ! ' 

* But L thought I had stifled this fury. 
I am not constituted thy judge. My office 
is to pity and amend, and not to punish 
and revile. I deemed myself exempt from 
all tempestuous passion. I had almost 
persuaded myself to weep over thy fall; 
but I am frail as dust, and mutable as 
water; I am calm, I am compassionate 
only in thy absence. Make this house, 
this room, thy abode as long as thou wilt, 
but forgive me if I prefer solitude for the 
short time during which I shall stay.”— 
Saying this, he motioned as if to leave the 
apartment. 

The stormy passions of this man affected 





me by sympathy. I ceased to weep. If 
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was motionless and speechless with agony. {| well, that I could not help pronouncing my | 


I sat with my hands clasped, mutely gazing || friend one of the happiest men on earth. 


after him as he withdrew. I desired to} 


After tea, many enlivening subjects were 


detain him, but was unable to make any || introduced, on all of which conversation 


effort for that purpose, till he had passed 
out of the room. 
Juntary and piercing cry—®“ Pleyel! Art 


I then uttered an invo-!| 


took a cheerful and pleasing turn. I could 
not discover that any improper feelings 
were manifested on either side; although 


————— 


fied; and the contrast between the two 
| families I have brought forward for my 
|| Purpose, appeared so striking, that it fairly 
|} elicited from me the question, whether my 
'| friend had married his wife in the country ? 
'| I was happy to learn, however, that there 


|| were some hopes yet remaining for young 











thou gone? Gone for ever?” 


the topics were of much import to them,||men in the city, and that there had been 
At this summons he hastily returned.— || 


and were discussed with much animation || one parent, at least, regardful of the true 


He beheld me wild, pale, gasping for 
breath, and my head already sinking on 
my bosom. A painful dizziness seized me, 
and I fainted away. 

When I recovered, I found myself, 
stretched on a bed in the outer apartment, | 
and Pleyel, with two female servants, stand- 
ing beside it. All the fury and scorn which 
the countenance of the former lately ex- 
pressed, had now disappeared, and was 





and earnestness. Their sentiments even 
differed on some points, but with an amia- 
bleness that bespoke minds devoted to each 
other. In truth, as was easy to be per- 
ceived, herein consisted the great secret; 
it was evident that they wished to please 
each other, and consequently, were deter- 
mined not to disagree ; so that when they 
could not convince by arguments, they 


would quietly join issue, and leave the re-| 


'| Interests of his child. 

I have since become a constant visiter 
\|in the family, and have never observed any 
|| thing but the most perfect harmony. We 
have even ventured to play chess, and have 
accomplished many games without wrang- 
ling—and for this simple reason, because 
it was not our wish. Things have always 
gone on smoothly, although fortune has 





} 








been rather severe, and disappointments 
have overtaken them. Happiness has al- 
ways been found within themselves, be- 
cause they have sought it there, and not 
in things that could yield no rational grati- 
fication. He has always found quietude 
at home, although his adverse fortune, for 
awhile, denied it elsewhere; jand, in a 
word, he has so fortified himself in the af- 
fections of his family, and was so absorbed 
in the feelings likely to proceed from this 
disposition, that no changes of circum- 
stances, provided it did not leave him en- 
tirely destitute, could invade his domestic 
circle. This I conceive to be the happy 
result of maintaining a middling condition 
in society, because when we extend our 
affairs to the utmost of our abilities, the 
least change is perceptible, and according 
to the present usage in such cases, we see 
ourselves neglected by those we were wont 
to regard as friendly associates. This, in 
the abstract, perhaps, is not of much con- 
sequence ; yet, in spite of all our reasoning 
and philosophy, it does, and will aggra- 
vate our condition ; for the man that can 
suffer himself to be carried to such a height 
of folly, will sensibly feel every little pang 
produced by the step. 


succeeded by the most tender anxiety.— || 
As soon as he perceived that my senses! 
were returned to me, he clasped his hands, 
and exclaimed, * God be thanked! you 
are once more alive. I had almost de- 
spaired of your recovery. I fear I have 
been precipitate and unjust. My senses 
must have been the victims of some inex- 
plicable and momentary phrensy. Fot 
give me, I beseech you, forgive my re 
proaches. I would purchase conviction of 
your purity, at the price of my existence 
here and hereafter.” 

He once more, in atone of the most 
fervent tenderness, besought me to be com- 
posed, and then left me to the care of the 
women. 


sult to the consummation of events. So! 
far from making trifling incidents a cause | 
of discord, I could not perceive that they | 
were noticed, except as a subject of merri- | 
ment, and even then, they were so judi-| 
ciously regarded, as not to be productive 

of the least possible evil. Another little: 
circumstance, also, struck me with pecu-| 
liar force, as arising from a principle long | 
established, and universally acknowledged | 
to be a great promoter of domestic happi- 

ness—I mean the observance of those little 

attentions, which so imperceptibly carry | 
our affections along with them, and engage | 
ts, even when we are loth to acknowledge, 
taeir attractions. To illustrate my mean- | 
ing, and to explain it more fully, I will in- | 
traluce the little occurrence to which I’ 
have reference, with an apology, however, 
for its extreme simplicity. In the midst 
of oe of their controversies, the fire unfor- 
tunately fell apart, and the wife, as being 
nearet to it, immediately employed her- 
self in placing the separated fragments in 
their prmper places. My friend, with the 
courtesy of a true gentleman, and ever: 
mindful of the respect he bore his better 
half, immediately placed himself in her 
stead, andarranged the fire till it met with 
her approbation. I never in my life, saw 
any thing that appeared so perfectly amia- 
ble, as tlis worthy couple did at that mo- 
ment; in he height of debate they never 
lost sight ¢ the love they bore each other, 
and even ii the very energy of argument, 

















[ To be continued.] 
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FOR THE LADIES’ LITERARY CABINET. 


DOMESTIC HAPPINESS. 
(Concluded from page 117.) 


Our last essay brought us into the pre- 
sence of the worthy couple, of whom we 
purpose giving an account, and we had al- || 
ready made two or three remarks upon the 
contrast between our former visit and the 
present, before we closed the paper. Every 
thing was continued in the same uniform, 
simple style, and with the same ease and 
pleasantness ; all seemed to know their 
place and their duty, and to strive to fill 
the one, and perform the other. At length, 
tea was brought in; and here the house- 
wife shone forth in admirable perfection. || they were @ once softened down into all 
Our fair hostess presided with such dignity || that tendermss and mutual regard, which 
and elegance at the table, and, in fact. || evidently wasbeyond the influence of com- 
seemed to perform her part throughout sof mon concerns. Goodness seemed personi- | 


RALPH. 
a 
THE MAN WITH THE IRON MASK. 


The following strange story is related by 
Voltaire :—* Some months after the death 
of Cardinal Mazarin, an event happened,” 
says he, “ of a most extraordinary nature : 
A gentleman, unknown, was, in the most 
secret manner, carried prisoner to the cas- 
tle of St. Margaret, on the coast of Pro- 
vence. His stature was above the com- 
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mon, and of a noble and beautiful presence. } brought to believe it ; and when the Queen || mable as uncommon in a prince, born to 
This prisoner was, during the whole Jour: | was brought to bed, insisted on being pre- | hereditary power, rendered the Dauphin 
ney, in a mask, which had the chin-piece || sent at the delivery, lest they should play ! the object of the Duke's contempt, who 
so ‘contrived with steel springs, that he! a warming-pan trick upon him ; but being || missed no occasion of expressing his con- 
could eat and drink without pulling it off; || asked afterwards by Cardinal Richlieu, | cern for the French nation, destined one 
and his keepers had orders to kill him if) what he thought of it then? answered, with \ day to obey a Prince without spirit, and 
he ever unmasked. He remained in that ! a sneer, the Queen had brought forth a son | unworthy to rule. The King was informed 
island until an officer of great-trust, named) sure enough, but either the devil or the) of this behaviour of the Duke, and saw 
St. Mars, was made governor of the Bas- || priest must have put him in. | how blameable it was ; but authority yield- 
tile, in 1690, whe went to bring him from | To illustrate this story still farther, it} ing to parental affection, deprived him ot 
St. Margaret’s, and conducted him to the| must be observed, that the interests of | the power of correcting his favourite son. 
Bastile, still masked as before. Before his || Richlieu and Orleans, at that time, clashed, || The Duke, encouraged by this indulgence, 
removal from that island, the Marquis of } that they were rivals for power, and it was || 50 far forgot himself as one day to give the 
Loovois went thither to see him, and treat-| the whole bent of the Duke’s ambition to | Dauphina blow. The King was presently 
ed him with such respect, that he did not | effect the Cardinal’s disgrace, which he || acquainted with it, and trembled for the 
offer to sit down in his presence. He was most certainly would have accomplished, | criminal. Whatever inclination he had 
lodged in the best apartment in the Bastile, || had Lewis XIII. died without issue. ‘To | to dissemble this afiront, the dignity of the 
and nothing was refused him that he pleas- prevent this, the Cardinal, it is thought, | crown, and the disturbaace it made at 
_ed to call for. His taste turned chiefly || procured a person of some distinction and | court, got the better of his tenderness. He 
upon having linens and laces of the finest | great personal endowments, to hold com-| assembled, not without reluctance, his fa- 
kind, and he was entertained in the grand- || merce with the Queen, by which two chil- | vourite ministers, to whom he disclosed 
est manner, the governor seldom sitting ||dren soon appeared, the oldest of whom | his concern, and demanded their advice. 
down with him, An old physician, be- was Lewis le Grand. When this scheme | [n proportion to the enormity of the crime, 
longing to the Bastile, declared, that he}; was effected, there was no more occasion and according to the maxims of state, they 
had never seen his face, though he had | for employing this personage in his former | al’ judged it merited death. However, 
often examined his tongue, and other parts ‘office ; but as he had been privy to one of | one of the council, more sensible of the 
of his body; that he was extremely well) the boldest attempts in history, his pre- | King’s afiliction than the rest, said, there 
made, his skin a little upon the brown, and | sence at court was dangerous, and there- | was a way to punish the Duke without 
such a tone of voice as interested every fore it was good policy to remove him.— ‘taking his life. He proposed, that the 
body in his favour; but that he never com- | Whether this was Voltaire’s man with the | King should immediately send him to the 
plained of his condition, or allowed any | iron mask, or not, perhaps may never be| army, then on the frontiers of Flanders ; 
ene to see who he was. This unknown certainly known; but that Lewis XIV, | that soon after his arrival there, it should 
gentleman died in 1704, and was buried in || was illegitimate, was well known im France, H be given out he was seized with the plague, 
the night, in St. Paul’s church-yard; but | a pamphlet having been published there ja | to prevent his being visited by persons of 
what is most extraordinary, no man of | the beginning of Queen Anne’s reign, es- | distinction ; that afier a few days pretended 
any figure in Europe, disappeared when |titled, The Grand Pretender protecting | illness, it should be reported he was dead; 
this gentleman was sent to the castle of St. || the little one, which was burnt by the esm- | and that while in the sight of the army, his 
Margaret. M. Chamillard was the last | mon executioner, and the author of it forced faneral ceremonies were performed, in a 
minister entrusted with this surprising se-| to quit the kingdom of France for eves. manner worthy of his birth, he should by 
cret, and his son-in-law, Marshal de Feuil-|| This story is related after another man- | night be secretly conveyed to the island of 
lade, the second of the name, has told me,/| ner, by an anonymous author, whe says, | St. Margaret’s, where he should be impri- 
that when his father was upon his death-' this unknown person was the Dukede Ver- | soned for life. This advice was approved 
bed, he had, upon his knees, begged of him | mandois, natural son of Lewis X/V. by it by the King. Faithful persons were en- 
to inform him who this gentleman was, who | woman of great beauty, but met birth, || trusted with the execution of it. The Duke 
was never known by any other name than |! whom he loved to distraction, aid caused | Set out for the army with a splendid equip- 
that of the man with the iron mask ; but || the young prince, her son, to le educated || age; the rest of the scheme was executed 
bis answer was, that it was a secret of state || with all imaginable care: he was hand-|\as laid down; and, while the camp be- 
which he had sworn never to reveal.” some, well made, full of vwacity, but wailed the imagined death of this unhappy 
We may throw soine light on this dark haughty and passionate, and could not bear prince, he was conducted thr ough by-wa ys 
story of Voltaire’s, by another. It has! to pay the Dauphin, the onlylegitimate || t° the castle of St. Margaret, and put into 
been an old report that Lewis XIV. was | son of Lewis XIV. the respec due to a the hands of the governor, who had before- 
act the son of his reputed father, as his prince born to be his king. These two hand received orders from the King to suf- 
Queen had lived with him twenty years || young princes, near the same ige, were of | fer his prisoner to be seen by no other per- 
without a child, insomuch, that when it|| very opposite characters. ‘The Dauphin,|}son whatever. The Duke was allowed 
was <i gp at court, that the Queen was || possessed of the same person! advantages || one single domestic, who was in the secret ; 
anda gtr: di ve on who was as the Duke, excelled him b/ his mildness, but he dying on the road, the guard dis- 
~ gedit — who well knew | his affability, and a heart fill of goodness figured him with their sabres, to prevent 
, poteney, could never be|/ aud generosity. These qualities, as esti- || his being known, and leaving him stripped 
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for the same reason, continued their jour- 


ney. ‘The governor received, and treated | 


his prisoner with the greatest respect.— 
He served him in person, receiving what- 
ever he wanted from the servants, at the 
door of the Duke’s apartment, without suf- 
fering any of them to enter, so that he re-- 
mained invisible to all about him. One 
day, however, he bethought himself of 


graving his name on the back of a plate. 


with the point of his knife: the servant 
who discovered this, brought it to his mas- 
ter, in hopes of a reward, but the unhappy 
wretch was killed on the spot, that the se- 
cret might die with him. ‘The Duke re- 
mained for some years in this prison, till 
the governor, being advanced to the go- 
vernment of the Bastile at Paris, it was 
thought proper to transfer with him his il- 
lustrious prisoner. Both at St. Margaret’s 
and the Bastile, whenever, on account of 
sickness or any other occasion, they were 
obliged to let the Duke be seen, he was 
constrained to weara mask. Several per- 
sons of credit affirm they have seen him 
thus. Ifit be queried, why the Duke, hav- 
ing so long outlived both the King and the 
Dauphin, was not enlarged? It must be 
considered as impossible to restore to his 


rank, dignity, or estate, a prince whose | 
tomb existed, and of whose obsequies so | 
many then living were witnesses, as well | 


as proofs in writing ; so that it would have 
been scarcely possible to undeceive the 
people, who, to this hour, believe he died 
of the plague in the camp, in Flanders. 
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A CLERK FROM THE COUNTRY. | 
The Orphan. 
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‘and wretchedness. 








duties of life, and as affording advantages 
net attainable elsewhere—ail this is, in a 


|, Measure, truce; but then the numerous vices 


with which they are assailed, and the many 
_allurements they have to induce them from 
the path of rectitude and honour, are never 
taken into account by persons remote from 
the theatre of action; and we feel ourselves 
justifiable in declaring, that they are a fair 
Set off against any advantages arising from 
a residence in a commercial town. Tam 


free in acknowledging myself one among a 


5 


number who have profited by experience, 


| 
and as one who eagerly embraced the same | imparting relief,to an object of so much love- 


opinion. My, ardour, however, was ra- 


ther damped, when first setting out for this 


great metropolis, by being assailed by those 
powerful arguments in the mouths of wo- 
men.—The danger of fires, and the yel- 
low fever! were portrayed in glowing co- 
lours, by my mother and sister ; but being 
something of a head-strong character, I set 
out, although half persuaded of my temeri- 
ty, and nothing doubting but that I should 
become a martyr to my own stubbornness. 
Curiosity, also, formed no small part of my 


me acquainted with the particulars I am 
about to disclose. 


Early in the morning of the second day, 
after my arrival, [set out to pay a visit to 
the suburbs of the city, which I remarked, 
‘in passing down the river, appeared very 

beautiful. 


tion. Unlike most ather cities, of simikar 
| magnitude, they appeared very cleanly, and 
| like any thing else but the abode of poverty 
I knew that it was 


NET. 19% 


composition, and it was this trait that made | 


I was in no ways disappointed | 
_ by their appearance, upon a closer inspee- | 


usual, in such places, to look for objects of 


compassion, and charity; but had already | 





‘Was arrested by the appearance of a neat, 
young female, gliding slowly through some 
trees which skirted the walks of an elegant 
Country seat, in the vicinity. Her counte- 
nance wore a sad and sorrowful aspect ; 
/and, in fact, her manner, and even her gait, 
indicated something more than asual. As 
| T have before observed, that curiosity form- 
ed an essential ingredient in my composi- 
tion, it will not, therefore, be surprising 
that I took some steps to ascertain the cause 
‘of so much perturbation; besides, I well 
knew that the pleasure to be derived from 


liness, would atford a full recompense, for 
the trifling private inconvenience I might 
feel, in contributing such aid as was within 
the compass of my ability. I could plainly 
perceive, by her receding on my approach, 
that she was sorely stricken, and that af 
fliction sat heavy uponher. I will not stop 
to give in detail the numerous conjectures 
that crowded themselves into my mind; but 
what still added to my anxiety to know the 
| true cause, I became convinced that it did 
not proceed from diskonour. 
These considerations, added tg the first 
‘impulse of the moment, produced in my 
, mind feelings very favourable to what I af- 
terwards ascertained to be the necessities 
of the young lady. She had just followed 
her remaining parent to the grave, and now 
found. herself destitute and alone in the 
world. The grief of an affectionate child 
was heightened by an acute sense of her 
‘situation, which was rendered every day 
more irksome, by the danger to which her 
extreme beauty exposed her. We cannot 
| but execrate the depravity of that heart, 
' which could plaa the ruia of so much inno- 
cence and virtue, and especially the moral 





_ persuaded myself that I had found an ex- 1 turpitude, that could second the most dia- 
Tn the last essay, we endeavoured to in- ception. Pleased with this reflection, I bolical and guilty machinations, by a sem- 
troduce ourselves to our readers in as brief continued my walk till the sun had- been |, blance of honour, aud even of religious pu- 
a Manner as possible, by a succinct view! risen full two hours, highly gratified with | rity. This event gave me some idea o! 
of what we may style a happy country life. | every thing that presented itself. The bus- |!) what unprotected innocence was exposed 
We will not venture, however, upon a de-' tle of the city, had already attained its full, to, in a city as large as this—and it iu~ 
tail of the contrast produced in our minds | vigour, and I was congratulating myself) formed me, moreover, that there was no 
by the change, for fear of running into that } upon my escape to a scene so peaceful and |, shape, however specious, but what ne 
strain of egotism so universally adopted by | pleasing. The industrious herd who were is- could assume. It was something altogethe: 
authors; but will merely state a few cir-| suing from their respcetive dwellings, came | new to me, and Jam not prepared to say 
cumstances as leading directly to the inci- } forth to labour, with cheerful countenances, that it is’divested of any of its hideousness 
dent with which we propose making out) and every thing indicated a thriving and 
this number. valuable population. So far all went well; | 2 eye 
We have before mentioned the prepos- | and I had already promised myselfanother | find that she was ofa family vagice: pase 
Sessions so generally entertained, in favour ! walk, in a part of the city where every per- | ocen in high standing, and who ha 
of the city, as being favourable to the ex- ) sov appeared so happy and contented; but 1 all the splendour of opulence. 


€ttions of young men just entering upon the | before I had proceeded tar, my attention || [To be continued.] 


‘view of some length, I was surprised ts 





hy becoming familiar. During an intef, 
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ANECDOTES. 


Soon after the Glasgow Volunteers were 
called out at the commencement of the pre- } 
sent war, a man joined them who had no 
great taste for military discipline, and 
upon going out to a review, whether from 
fear of firing, or what other cause is uncer- 
tain, he loaded his musket five times in 
‘satcession, without discharging it; how- 








ever, at the next round, a supernumerary 
serjeant in the rear insisted on his firing ; 
he did so, and the consequence was, that 
the recoil of it knocked him backwards 
out of the ranks. Soon after having re- 
covered himself a little, he perceived a 
comrade going to pick up his piece, when 
he immediately cried out, “ For God’s 
sake don’t touch it, for it has to go off five 
times more yet.” 
— 

When Lord Chesterfield was one day at 
Newcastle house, the Duke happening to 
be very particularly engaged, the Earl was 
requested to sit down in an anti-room ; and 
* Garnet upon Job,” a book dedicated to 
the Duke, happened to lie in the window. 
When his grace entered and found the Earl 
so busily engaged in reading, he asked him 
how he liked the commentary. “ In any 
other place,” replied Chesterfield, “ I 
should not think much of it; but there is 
so much propriety in putting a volume 
upon patience in the room where every 
visiter is to wait for your Grace, that here 
it must be considered as one of the best 
books in the world.” 

— 

A clergyman preaching some time ago, 
in the neighbourhood of Wapping, observ- 
ing that most of his audience were in the 
sea-faring way, very properly embellished 
his discourse with several nautical tropes 
and figures. Amongst other things, he 
advised them to be ever “ on the watch, 
so that on whatever tack the devil should 
bear down upon them, he might be crip- 
pled in the action.” “ Ay master,” cried 
a jolly son of Neptune, “ but let me tel! 
you, that will depend on you having the 

“‘weather-gauge of him.” 


——— 








.. ; Cardinal Richlieu, when an officious in- 
informer came to tell his eminence of cer- 
tain free expressions, (and very free ones 
they were) that some considerable persons 
he named, had used in speaking of him in. 





says he, “ do you dare to call me all these | 


| One of the most pointed and severe sa- 


names to my face, under pretence of their ll tires, that perhaps, ever was uttered, was 


having been said by honest gentlemen’ 
, 
| before his death. 


‘pany, among whicli were many eminent 


whom I know to have a due respect for 
me ?” and, ringing his bell, said to the ser- 
vant in waiting, “ kick that fellow down 
stairs.” 


A certain cit who had suddenly risen 
in wealth, by monopolies and contracts, 
from a very low condition in life, stood up 
in the pit of the opera with his hat on:— 
The Duchess of Gordon whispered to a 
lady, “ We must forgive that man; he 
has so short a time been used to the luxury 
of a hat, that he does not know when to 
pull it off.” 





— 


The late General Kosciusko.—This 
beautifully turned compliment is taken 
from a Polish Journal; a higher eulogy 
could hardly be pronounced on the hero of 
the tale:—“ Kosciusko once wished to 
send some bottles of good wine to a cler- 
gyman, at Solothurn; and as he hesitated 


to send them by his servant, lest he should | 


smuggle a part, he gave the commission to 
a young man of the name of Zeltner, and 
desired him to take the horse which he 
usually rode himself. On his return, young 
Zeltner said, that he would never ride his 
horse again, unless he gave him his purse 
at the same time. Kosciusko asked what 
he meant, he answered, “ As soon as any 
poor man on the road takes off his hat, 
and asks for charity, the horse immediately 
stands still, and wont stir till something is 
given to the petitioner; and as I had no 
money about me, I was obliged to make 
believe to give something, in order to sa- 
tisfy the horse.” 





Mr. L. a reverend divine, in the west of 
Scotland, whose eloquence, action, and vi- 
vacity, are much better adapted for the 
stage than the pulpit, happened to meet 
with Mr. B. (the clergyman of a dissenting 
congregation in the same parish, between 
whom the greatest cordiality had never 
subsisted, and who, indeed, had seldom ex- 
changed words even of ecclesiastical for- 
mality) when a stone happened to trip the 
heels of Mr. B. who tumbled over, exclaim- 
ing, “ Oh, how my head rings /” “ The 
reason of that is,” says Mr. L. “ because 
it is empty.” “ Ay, ay, Mr. L.” answered 











his hearing, “ Why, how NOW,gou rascal,” 


Mr. B. “ but a cracked skull never rings.” 


;made by Professor Porson, a short time 
seing in a mixed com- 


literary characters, and particularly Mr. §. 
the poet, who has a very high opinion otf 
his own talents, the conversation turned on 
some of his productions, when, as usual, he 
began to extol their merits. “ I will tell 
you, Sir,” said Mr. Porson, “ what I think 
of your poetical works: they will be read, 
when Shakspeare’s and Milton’s are for- 
gotten, (every eye was instantly upon the 
Professor) but not till then !” 
Ee 

A young officer going out in the expedi- 
tion to Flushing, and wishing to appear 
something more than his companions, as- 
serted that this was not the first time by 
many that he had been at sea. One of his 
messmates, well acquainted with his former 
life, confirmed this by saying, that he knew 
\«« he had been at Chel-sea and Batter-sea. 
z in the Marshal-sea too.” 











Since the King of Spain was deposed, 
he sometime antusesd himself by playing 
at draughts. One evening, passing his 
time in this way, he kept his adversary’s 
skill on the watch for an advantageous 
move. At length the opportunity arrived, 
when his opponent exulting said, ‘* Now, 
Sir, I shall beat you, for I am going to 
make a king.” Then,” said the Mo- 
narch, “ you cannot make a more unhappy 
thing.” 





At the rehearsal of one of the tragedies 
of the celebrated Voltaire, Mr. Cramer, 
bookseller, who was also his publisher, 
was finishing the part assigned him, which 
was to conclude with some dying sentences, 
Voltaire suddenly exclaimed—* Cramer, 
you have lived like a prince for the four 
preceding acts, but at the fifth you die like 
a bookseller.” An eminent physician be- 
ing present, in kindness to Cramer, inter- 
|posed, saying, “ I think he deserves en- 
|couragement instead of censure, for in my 
judgment, he dies with the same dignity he 
lived.” Upon which, Voltaire, who never 
was fond of receiving advice from those he 
deemed his iaferiors, coolly replied, “‘ Pry- 
thee, Doctor, when in the course of your 
profession you have got any kings to Avil, 











kill them your own way—let me kill mine 
as I please.” 
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The following piece, written by Mr. Woodworth, ex- | 
pressly for the occasion, was spoken by him, at his | 
Concert, on Tuesday Evening last, and was re- || 
ceived with great applause : 





RAISING THE WIND. 


It’s ever been the study of mankind, 
In every station, how to raise the wind ; 
And who attempts it with the least address, j 
Js oft rewarded with the most success ; 4 
As many a novice, by a lucky throw, H 
Has foil’a the science of a veteran foe. 

| 
j 


Raising the wind, however, I)) engage, 
Is not confined to climate, sex, or age; 
But is, in fact, the universal trade, 
Of infant, parent, widow, wife, and maid. 


Young master Fretful, spoil'd by fond mamma, 
Espies a treasure iv the sweetmeat jar ; 
And, if refused to taste the luscious store, 
Tunes up his pipes, to a melodious roar. 


** Give him a rod!” the angry father cries, 
“ Nay, nay! my dear !”’ his ¢ender spouse replies; 
* You ll break poor Jacky’s heart, or spoil his eyes ; 
’Tis hard to cross so innocent a wish— 
Here, Jacky, take some on this China dish; 
Here, dear, wipe your cyes—papa’s unkind” — 
Jack smiles again—/for he has raised the wind. 


SSN ee 


Tom Rustic throws the hoe indignant down, 
Assumes his Sunday suit, and comes to town ; 
Obtains employment in a dry-good store, 

And soon forgets whate’er he knew before : 
Commences Dendy in his dress and afr, 

And learns to smoke and gamble, drink and swear ; 
Trausform'd in manners, dialect, and feature, 

fill his own parents scarcely know the creature. 


“ I say—Ned—demme—where was you last night? 

We'd fun enough at Cato’s—dblame me tight ! 

I bilk’d the driver, too—ha, ha! keep dark, i 

Poor yellow Billy, down there by the Park : \ 

You know that Hudson note—well, dont you think, | 

The fellow took it—gave the change in chink ; 

The rasca! certainly was drunk or blind, 

But, ha! ha! Egad, J raised the wind.” | 
} 








Sir Richard Rake, once lord of bouudless wealth, | 
A bankrupt now, in fortune, fame, and health ; 
Becomes enamour'd of the widow Dash, 
Possessed of many thousand charms—in cash ; 
His passion knows no bounds—he kneels and sighs ; 
While his whole sou! is beaming from his eyes. 





This bosom never glow’d with love til] now ; 

O, then, be Kind, and grant my ardeat prayer, 

Nor doom a faithful lover to despair. 

Your matchless charms’’—‘“ O fie! Sir Richard, 
hush! 

Such high-flown praises really make me blush; 

Fled are the trifling charms which once were mine, 

Though to be sure, I’m only thirty—nize.”’ 


*® Divine, angelic creature ! Here I vow, | 
| 
} 


*« Nay hear me, dearest madam—though I prize, 
Above all earthly good, those beauteous eyes! 
Ktis your mental charms that touch my heart, 
That cultivated mind, that heavenly part, 











So high above the reach of flattery’s art.” 





** And do you really think so?” “ Shall [ swear 
“ O no, I would not drive you to despair— 
There—there’s my hand—I cannot be unkind.” 
‘Tis thus our fortune-hunters raise the wind. 


But time would fail me, and your patience too, 
Should I this boundless subject thus pursue ; 
And show the various arts by which mankind, 
Of every grade, contrive to raise the wind. 
The quack effects it, when and where he pleases, 
By advertising cures for all diseases ; 
‘The politician gives his friends a lift, 
Then takes the fattest office in their gift; 
The Wall-street Broker shaves you in a note, 
The humbler showman, in a learned goat. 
A more adventrous soul will raise a breeze 
By seal-clad natives brought from over seas ; 
While lottery venders, thinking Fortune blind, 
Assuine her functions, and so raise the wind. 


Not so, your humble servant, whose sole wish, 
Was to prepare an intellectual dish 
To treat his friends—and, if he cannot raise 
A gale of approbation in his praise, 
Yet still he hopes his well-intended toils 
Will meet the gentler sunshine of your smiles. 





FOR THE LADIES’ LITERARY CABINET. 


TO HARRIET. 


O, lady! could my presence bring 
A moment’s respite from thy pain, 
I'd speed even friendship’s eager wing, 
To sit and watch with thee again ; 
And if thou canst not come to me, 
Be mine to come and comfort thee. 


But I wiil hope the hour is nigh, 
When “ health again her boon shall lend ;” 
That heaven will look with pitying eye, 
And spare my best, my fondest friend ; 
The prayer can ne'er unheeded be, 
That warm affection prompts for thee. 


There are, who smile in happier hours, 
And court thee when thy sky is bright; 

Like birds that sing in summer bowers, 
Then speed to kinder climes their flight. 

But dearer thou art still to me, 

When pain and grief encircle thee. 


Yes, I will closer draw the tie 
That binds thee, Harriet, to my heart, 
With fond and faithful sympathy, 
In all thy griefs sustain a part, 
And if thou canst not come to me, 
Be mine to come and comfort thee. 
CAROLINE MATILDA. 
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TO MY ABSENT FRIENDS. 


In the calm stillness of the night, 

O, moon, upon thy sacred light 

I gaze, and straight my fancy blends 
The memory of my absent friends. 
That sober pensive stealing grace, 
That gleams so lovely from thy face, 
"That secret charm I find in thee, 
That makes thy beams so dear to me. 
My throbbing anxious heart still ' lends 
The memory of my absent friends. 
Now velvet footed silence reigns 


Along the blue ethereal plains; 


? 






































A reign so holy and so brief, 
She fears the flutter of a leaf 
Should break the quiet, and offend 
The memory of an absent friend. 
But see ! a sable cloud steals by, 
And blots the lustre from the eye; 
And now the moon in all her pride, 
Triumphant pours her silver tide. 
‘Tis thus forgiveness makes amends, 
When discord seizes absent friends. 
Chaste planet! roll thy liquid blaze! 
I love to wander in thy rays. 
And as thou sparklest from the pole, 
I feel thy beams upon my soul, 
Deep to my throbbing heart it sends 
The memory of my absent friends. 
MARTIN. 


Elkridge, near Baltimore, Jan. 1921. 
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TO THE NEW-YORK BARD. 


You know, Sir Bard, that 1’m no poet, 

Or if you dont, you soon shal! know it. 

But I was wond rous proud to see 

Your piece, last week, inscrib'd to me. 
“Hey, dey! cried I, “* why here's a caper 
My name t’adorn the weekly paper ' 

My name descend to future ages, 

The ornament of Ritter’s pages! 


Perhaps your bardship thinks it strange, 
My thoughts should take so wide a range— 
That I should dare, with glance sublime, 
To take a peep at future time, 

But next to writing verse, you see, 

Is having verse address'd to me. 

And I shail boldly urge my claim 

To present praise and future fame. 


Yes, down the stream of long futurity, 
My name, now rescued from obscurity, 
Shai) still, to all the world, pretend 
That one great poet was my friend. 

And long as M*******’s lays shall be 
The pride of native miastrelsey, 

That world shall know he wrote to me. 


. 


a. & 
— 
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HOME. 


1 love, at blush of rosy morn, 
To hail the rising eastern sun ; 
And when my bosom feels forlorn, 
And when my daily task is done, 
I love to gaze at Luna’s light, 
Whose silvery beams adorn the night. 


I love to wander in the grove, 
And view the works of nature there, 
To see the birds caro) their love, 
And hear the waters rush afar: 
And when I wander thus alone 
Oh! how I love to think of bome. 


Home! oh, what magic in that sound, 
And how it sooths my troubled breast, 

There peace and happiness I've found, 
And there my youthful yeurs were blest 

And should I through the wide world roam, 


Where ‘ae I find a spot like home ? 























ee 
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How mew’ ry loves to linger there, 
Review the scenes of childhood o'er, 
Extatic think on days that were, 
But ab! alas, they are no more: 
Oh, days of bliss! where are ye flown? 
Scenes of delight for ever gone ! 
But hope shall still my bosom cheer ; 
Yes, still I hope at home to mect, 
A mother loved, a sister dear. 
And the dear friends whose smiles are sweet; 
With them exchange the welcome kiss ; 
The antepast of future bliss. 


But should sad disappointment come, 





O, Ged! I exclaim'd, while my heart overflow'd 
With the sympathy wrought by the scenery around, 

How strangely in life are our fortunes bestow’ d— 
How seldom the objeets we sigh for are found! 


How strangely—alas! how exceedingly strange 
Have pass’d the quick years since the aged-one 
fell !— 
Oh! that bearts should grow cold !—tbat affections 
should change! 
But ‘tis past—it is fix'd! and ‘twere bootless to tell! 


He’s gone and forgotten, and with him have fled 
The guileless young days of the orphan be left ; 
And few were the tears o’er his memory sied, 





And cloud these blissful prospects o’er, 
Aad I no more should reach that home, 

Nor see the friends J love no more ; 
Yet still I'll meet the friend I love 
Jn our eternal home above. 

G, or MASSACHUSETTS. 
} _____—] 
FOR THE LADIES’ LITERARY CABINET. 


TO MARIA ARABELLA OPHELIA, 
On visiting the spot where her father died suddenly. 
Homo proficisitur deorsam ad suum tamelum et 
memoria ejus interit cum eo et dies lamentationis 
suut pauci. 
‘The sun had gone down in the cloud-freighted sky ; 
Some hours had elapsed since the twilight retired ; 





Aud short the lament of the bosoms bereii! 


Alas, what is man :—for his exit and birth 
Are so closely connected—so soou are forgot, 
They scarce make a breach in the revels of mirth, 
And seldom we notice the desolate spot ! 


He’s gone! and, like him, bave pass’d down to their | 
grave, 
Some hopes that were cherish'd—some joys that. 
were dear: 
What then ?—It is well !—for I care not to save 
Hopes founded on error and joys insincere. 


Yet I own there are times when I pause from a smile, 
Perhaps breath a sigh—but a tear may not full, 
As in short retrospection, thought lingers awhile 





The stars were but few, and the moou was on high, 
When I stray’d to the spot where thy father expired. 


‘The moment was pensive, and lonely, and still— 
The day was forgot, and its tamults were o'er : 

No sound could [ hear but the sad whipperwill, 
The owlet’s shrill cry, and the cataract’s roar.* 


I wistfully paused where the aged-one fell, 
The weather was green, but the spot was all bare ; 
No wild rose, nor willow, nor stone steod to tell 
That the cold hand of death had o’ertaken him there! 


But in sadness I marked, that the low moss upon 
That desolate spot, with the dew trembled bright ; 
it seem’'d to be weeping for him who was gone, 
And I mingled my tears with the tears of the night. 


The willows hard by, were ali drooping and low— 


Their Jong branches waved in the night's gentle |! 


wiad, 
And they fitfully raised a dull murmur of wo, 
As though they were mourning the fate of mankind. 


| 


| But think not, thou false-one, thy triumph is great! | 
| 


loved !— 
| T will not condem thee—I never can hate— 


‘Tis enough that thou art by thy conscience re- 
proved ! 





Nay, more!—I forgive thee—I pity thee too, 


my tears! 


ARY CABINET. 


| 
| 


ee 


tilde I hayer.* 


O’er the days when thou wert my existence—my all. | 


"Twas the truth I deem'd in thee, not thee that 1 |: 


| 

i 
i 
| 
' 
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pleasure, as it is supported in a country which a few 
years ago was nothing but a wilderness 
Loxpon, Dec. 29 
Singular Occurrence.—Last week, during the cx- 
amination of Ann Davey, upon a charge of robbing 
the lodging of Noah Dean, a chairman, resid 


a 


ing in 
Widcombe, a‘circuinstance transpired nearly of as 


dramatic a nature as the incident upon which the 
French melo-drama of the Maid and the Magpie, is 
‘founded. The prosecutor being asked if he could 
identify an unmarked silver table spoon, (one of the 


| articles stolen) which the thief had pawned, readily 


answered in the affirmative ; upon which one of the 
magistrates inquired “ how he became possessed of 
the spoon ?” The man stated a most improbable 
story: that about two years ago he met a dog running 
through the streets with the spoon ip his mouth; aud 
that he succeeded in getting possession of it. This 
story would not have obtained belief but for the pre- 
sence of the pawnbroker, who recollected selling a 
tradesman of this city, (Mr. Bird, linen-draper) a 
spoon, in licu of one which had been stoien out of a 
greasy dripping-pan, from his kitchen, in Union-strect, 
by a dog, who got clear off with his booty. 
} ee 
| Proposals for publishing, by subscription, POEMS, 
_Moral and Sentimental; by Mrs. Harriet Muzz.— 
Collected and arranged by her friend, Careline Ma- 
‘lhe compiler of this litte work, in 
offering it to the public, feels that she is guided by a 
motive which must_be duly appreciated by the bene- 
volent mind. 

The author is a widow and a mother. She has, 
from her youth, been acquainted with sorrow, and 
has partaken largely of that wayward fortune, which 
proverbially follows genius. Larly deprived of pa- 
rental guidance, her entrance on the stage of life was 
| marked by many afflictions, and her maturer years 
| have witnessed the bereavement of most of those who 


' 


And would weep, if thy soul could be cleansed by || were allied to ber by the ties of nature. 


\| 


The accumulated pressure of sorrow and adversity 


For peace may forsake thee—my wrongs may pursue, || has undermined ber health, and she is now suffering 


} 
} 
d 

| And remorse may continue the cancker of years. 

| The grief we sustain by the mandate of death, 

| In the abluent streams of affliction may melt; 

, But the sting of remorse, till the last ebbing breath, 
| In every condition of life shall be felt: 


And when from the twilight of nature and age, 
Thou shalt cast a dim glance o'er the days that are. 
spent, 





‘Through the yellow mist dimly, at distance, and lone, 

Where the poplars were spiring, thy dwelling was 
seen ; 

From its windows the moon-beams reflected were | 

thrown, 


And gieam’d like a torch on the distance between. 





I saw where full often, while thy heart was mine, 
To elude the inquisitive eye, we would rove, 
And seem to be watching the twilight’s decline, 
While we gazed on each other, and whisper'd of 
love. 








| 
* It was midnight, when by the melancholy ligt 
ight | 
of the moon L wandered alone to the dcath-haliowed | 
> Was still save the distant, but distinct roar 
Booneton Cateract—the disconnected and monoto- 
Whipperwill, in the neighbouring 
of the ow! which ever 
from the top of a dry 
asted—and the jow and 





! Perchau ‘xe thou wilt see still on memor 


y's page, 
} 


al ° . . 
situation demands, and, at the same time, to reseuc 


} 





A name thou hast wrong’d, and a heart thou hast 


| rent. 
| But oh! in that moment—perhaps far remote, 
| slept, 

| Nor fall like thy father, fergotten unwept ! 

G. or New-Jersry. 





———$<—$<—$<—<—< 


‘ 
| 


} 
| 
i 


‘under a lingering, and almost hopelss disease. 
To procure for her that pecuniary aid her present 


| from oblivion, productions of genuine merit, are the 
' objects of this publication ; and the compiler confi- 
dently appeals to the generosity of her SJrviends, and 
the friends of native genius, to enable her to accom- 
_plish a design they cannot but approve. 
Conditions.—Tite work will contain about 200 
pages, duodecimo, and will be delivered to subseri- 
bers, in boards, at 75 cents. 
| It will be put to press as soon as 500 svthseribers are 
obtained, and furnished to agents and distaut subseri- 


; 
| 


| bers, by mail or otherwise, with all possible despatch, 
When the igjured-one long in his grave shall have 


Persons ho!ding subscription papers are requested 


| to return them to the publisher, No. 57 Pump-street, 
_May’st thou find for thy cares, heaven's pure antidote, | New-York, by the first of 


May next, when it is hoped 
the publication may be commenced. 
(3° Subscraptions received at this efice. 





NEW-YORK, 
SATURDAY; FEBRUARY 24, 1821. 





We have just received the December number of 
the Western Review, published in Lexington, Ken. by 
Wm. Gibbes Hunt, Esq. It is undoubtedly the first 
work of the kind published in America, with the ex- 
ception of the North American Review. Its stric- 
tures on foreign publications, especially, deserve par- 





. sullenly from the long 
sweeping branches of a aN 
1, soln weeping willows, on i 


, 


} 

| * We take the liberty to state that these two ladics 
have long contributed to enrich our pcefical depart- 
; ment, under their own christian nomes. ‘To the read- 
| ers of tle Cabinet, this information is a sufticient re- 
| commendation, 
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ticular attention’; aud we notice it with the more |; cance: 


Terms, four dollars per year, payable quarterly in ad- 











